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Difficulty about dress. Through two 
Parliaments Mr. GULLY been accustomed 
to make his entrance in state, clad in wig 
and gown, the mace going before, the 
train bearer following after; Mr. In- 
spector HorsLey, his hand fiercely feel- 
ing for a lethal weapon, erying aloud, 
‘* Hats off, strangers!*’’ The whole thing 
being accidental, unforeseen, dress must 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tosy, M.P. 


> 


House of Commons, Monday, December 3. 
—High Comedy at T. R. Westminster. 
Mr. GULLY running up to town for a few 
days thought he would go out for a stroll 
after early lunch. Crossing Palace Yard 
observed signs of unwonted bustle in 





approaches to House of Commons. Place} be excused. The late SPEAKER, disguised 
shut up more than four months ago.|in morning dress, quietly entered ; found 
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THE RT. HON. WILLIAM CAUGHT GULLY! 
Sir James F-rg-ss-n and Dr. F-rq-h-rs-n ‘‘ inducing’ Mr. Speaker. 


Prorogation gazetted. No one, least of| House filled with bustling throng; his 
all PRINCE ARTHUR and Don Josk, then | chair empty, though clerks wigged and 
thinking of anything beyond ordinary | gowned sat in usual place at table, 

procedure of meeting again in February. Keeping up joke, Mr. GULLY dropped 
Something evidently upnow. Innohurry;|into corner seat of third bench above 


Mr. GULLY might as well see what it was. | gangway on Opposition side. New Mem- 


Found door open. Remembered Mr. | bers coming back from House of Lords 
WEMMICK’S proceeding on his wedding | hustled him on their way to take their 


day. Happening to take walk with Miss | seats, wondering who he was for whom 
SKIFFINS on his arm, Mr. JAGGERS’ confi- nothing less than a corner seat would serve. 
dential clerk chanced to pass achurch. | Presently became aware of something 

‘*Hallo!’’ said he to Miss SKIFFINS, the matter with the €lerk at the Table. 
‘“*here’sachureh. Let’s go in and get| On his feet, with outstretched hand and 


married.’’ stiffened forefinger making cabalistic 
Went in accordingly. By rare luck|signs in direction of Sir JAMES FER- 
found a parson waiting ready to read|GUSSON. Mr. MILMAN, everyone was 


marriage service. Another stroke of 
luck; Mr. WEeMMICK had a ring in his 
pocket! Finally, there were witnesses 
ready to sign the register. That was Mr. 
WEMMICK’s pleasant way of doing things. 

**Hallo!’’ said Mr. GULLY to himself, 
“‘here’s the House of Commons open. 
Let ’s go in and look round.”’ 


sorry to know, been ill lately. Could 
this be temporary return of delirium? 
Obedient to spell, FERGUSSON slowly rose: 
began a speech. Mr. GULLY never so sur- 
prised in his life. Speech all about him, 
proposing his re-election as SPEAKER. 
If he’d only known he would have put 
on his best clothes. 








FerqussoN down; MILMAN up again 
mutely dabbing with forefinger in direc- 
tion of FARQUHARSON. Spell works again ; 
the good Doctor on his feet. He, at 
least, seems to have had some inkling of 
what was forward. Brings his prescrip- 
tion out of his pocket. Can’t read it. 
Fears he’s forgotten his pince-nez. No; 
there they are under his left armpit. 
Extracts them by surgical operation ; fits 
them feverishly on his nose. They fall 
off. Wetting his thumb, the Doctor turns 
over a new leaf of his prescription. Made 
another assault on pince-nez; action re- 
sented by their tumbling off again. More 
thumb wetting; fresh leaf turned; mix- 
ture as before. House heartily cheered ; 
Doctor not waiting for other fee sat 
down. 

Irrepressible Clerk up again. More 
dabbing with forefinger, which, to per- 
turbed eye of new Members, seemed to 
swell visibly and grow more rigid by 
exercise. Mr. GULLY blushingly, finding 
himself Speaker-Elect, entered into spirit 
of thing; acknowledged honour done 
him in thrice electing him to Chair. 
FERGUSSON, crossing House, led him 
thither. FARQUHARSON brought up rear, 
tugging at his shirt-cuffs and showing 
signs of disposition to entertain Speaker- 
Elect with friendly conversation on the 
march. PRINCE ARTHUR voiced senti- 
ments of House in welcoming Mr. GULLY 
back to his high estate. CAWMELL- 
BANNERMAN gave last exquisite touch to 
the comedy. 

‘*T should wish,’’ he said, looking up 
and down Front Opposition Bench with 
twinkling eye that took in JOHN MORLEY, 
seated at end, SQUIRE OF MALWOOD uncon- 
sciously, by force of habit, dropped into 
the Leader's seat, EDWARD GREY and 
HENRY FOWLER, ‘‘ to express on behalf of 
those for whom I am speciaily entitled to 
speak——’’ 

Thus did Mr. GULLY, going out for a 
morning stroll, bring himself up in the 
SPEAKER’S chair. The sustained charm of 
the thing was its unexpectedness. 

Business done.—Mr. WHITTINGTON COURT 
GULLY, thrice SPEAKER of the House of 
Commons. 

Tuesday.—Our army may have sworn 
terribly in Flanders. Nothing to what 
our House of Commons did to-day. Began 
shortly after two, finished at four; one 
protracted swear. Brief interval whilst 
Speaker-Elect went over to House of 
Lords, humbly submitting himself for Her 
Majesty’s gracious approval. Nothing could 
exceed affability of LORD CHANCELLOR. 
Separated by full length of almost empty 
House, he could not pat SPEAKER on 
shoulder or shake him by the hand. Nod- 
ded in friendliest way as he assured him 
that Her Majesty thought so well of him 
that ‘‘she does most readily approve and 
confirm you as SPEAKER.”’ 

An old saying, give a man an inch and 
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he 'll take an ell. The SPEAKER, feeling 
himself on safe ground, proceeded to 
claim what he called ‘‘the ancient and 
undoubted rights and privileges of the 
Commons.’’ That momentarily made bad 
impression ; noting this SPEAKER added, 
**As to myself, I humbly pray, that if in 
the discharge of my duty, I should in- 
advertently fall into any error the blame 
may be imputed to me alone and not to 
Her Majesty’s most faithful Commons.”’ 

Murmur of applause from crowd at back 
of SPEAKER. Some of the new Members 
moved to tears by this magnanimity. 

** Just like him,’’ one said to another. 

As for LORD CHANCELLOR, his suddenly 
roused resentment subsided. With re- 
ference to the claim of alleged rights and 
privileges he, on behalf of Her Majesty, 
cautiously admitted ‘‘ all which have ever 
been granted to or conferred upon the 
Commons by any of her Royal predeces- 
sors.”’ 

Having in this non-committal fashion 
disposed of what might have proved a 
troublesome point, LORD CHANCELLOR’S 
ascetic visage positively beamed with 
benevolence as he assured the SPEAKER 
that ‘‘Her Majesty will ever place the 
most favourable construction upon your 
words and actions.”’ 

The SPEAKER, not trusting himself to 
make reply, hereupon withdrew. Every- 
one agreed that nothing could have gone 
more nicely than the whole thing. 

Business done.—Members swearin’ like 
anythink. 

Thursday. — Everyone delighted with 
C.-B. on Address ; a strong debating speech 
glowing with humour. Should have per- 
manent effect of desirable kind, if it in- 
duces C.-B. habitually to let himself go. 
In an ordinary way he is much too good 
for House of Commons daily food. As SARK 
says, the House likes a spice of devilry 
in a man, especially in a leader. Caw- 
MELL is too good-natured, BANNERMAN too 
genial, for his place. Encourages smaller 
fry to swarm. 

He holds high position, to which he was 
called by unanimous vote of the Party. 
Nothing to gain, everything in the way of 
personal sacrifice to suffer, by acceptance 
of Leadership. Has been abominably 
treated by sections of hisown Party. Have 
traded on his imperturbable good temper, 
his love of peace at almost any price. 

If he would only turn and rend some- 
body it would be the making of him. No 
need actually to steep his hands in human 
gore. His speech to-night shewed#not 
for first time, but with supreme force— 
with what bland delicacy he can insert 
the point of a rapier under the fifth rib 
of an adversary. OLD MORALITY 
plaintively admitted that there was 
foundation for the charge brought against 
him from his own side, that he ‘‘ had no 

” That there’s plenty of go in C.-B. 


once 


go. 








Ll-yd G-rge and the Dragon ! 


appears from this fine fighting speech. 
Hope he ’ll ‘‘ go”’ on. 

Business done.—Address moved. 

Friday.—Don Jos& explained scheme for 
the pacification of South Africa. To 
begin with, fell like oil on troubled waters. 
But you never know what turn House may 
take next. 

Business done.—Still on Address. 





GENERAL MERCIER AND THE 
LLAAMS. 
It is rumoured that adeputation of the 
League of Liberals Against Aggression and 
Militarism called upon General MERCIER 


in Paris the other day, and that the 


following conversation took place, the 
Llaams finding some difficulty at first in 
obtaining admission. 

The General. Ce sont 
anglais, qui désirent 
Jamais de la vie! 


des reporters 
m’ interviewer ? 
His Secretary. Non, mon Général. Ce 
sont des Nationalistes anglais, amis des 
Boers ? 

Gen. Des 
Quelle idée! 
animaux-la. 


des Boers? 
veux voir ces 
Faites entrer. 

Leading Llaam. Bong jour, General. 

Gen. Ah, vous parlez frangais. Mon 
secrétaire parle anglais. Comme ¢a nous 
allons nous entendre ’ merveille. 

L. L. Nous avong vou dong les journals 
que vous, General MERCIER, avez oune 
plan & invader—— 

Gen. Evader ? 

L. L. To invade. 

Sec. Envahir. 

L. L. Ongvahir néter pai—— 

Gen. Paix? 

L. L. Our country. 

Sec. Notre pays. 

L. L. Noter payee. 


Anglais amis 


Tiens, je 


Vous n’avez pas 
dit quoi voter plan est, mais nous sommes 
sirs que vous avez étoudié le question 
de le invasion 

Gen. Parfaitement. C’est tout ce qu'il 
y a de plus simple. Je ne connais pas 
l’Angleterre, mais j’ai vu sur les cartes 
une ville qui s’appelle—comment ¢a ? 

Sec. Brie-je-tonne. 








Gen. C’est ga. Eh bien, nous débar- 
quons & Briejetonne, ou se trouvent deux 
grandes jetées tres commodes, et pas un 
seul canon. Nos espions ont vu tout ¢a. 
De ces jetées, des bateaux font tous les 
jours des excursions en mer. Il y ena 
qui font la traversée jusqu’h Boulogne. 
Voila notre affaire. Un certain jour des 
bateaux, remplis de simples voyageurs 
Cook —soldats francais en bourgeois — 
arriveront aux jetées de _ Briejetonne. 
Aussitét dit, aussitét fait. Les jetées 
sont prises, la ville, sans canons ni soldats, 
est prise, plusieurs corps d’armée dé- 
barquent, et l’Angleterre est vaincue. Je 
n’y serai pas. Je ne supporte pas le mal 
de mer. Je dirigerai les opérations de 
Ely je veux dire, du Ministére de la 
Guerre. Ce jour-la, messieurs, vos amis 
les Boers seront vengés. 

L.L. (to other Llaams). He spoke so fast 
I could hardly catch what he said. But 
he meant they were getting together 
cannon and soldiers at Boulogne and 
another French town I never heard of, 
called something like Breechertonn. (To 
General.) Nous sommes trés beaucoup 
obligés pour voter explanation. Seule- 
mong nous avong venou ici & dire & vous 
que le aggression et le militarism ne sont 
pas droits. Nous somme le League —— 

Gen. Précisément, messieurs, vous étes 
membres d’une Ligue patriotique, comme 
nous en avons en France, pour renverser 
le gouvernement actuel. 

L. L. Le League contre le Aggression—— 

Gen. L’agression de qui? De l’armée 
anglaise ? Vous aimez les Boers, n’est-ce 
pas? En France nous les aimons pas, a 
vrai dire, mais ca sert & embéter ce 
gouvernement de pékins. 

L. L. Nous n’aimong pas le gouverne- 
mong de Pekin, parceque il est militaire—— 

Gen. Hein ? 

L. L. Field-Marshal WALDERSEE—— 

Gen. Ah, bah! Le Prussien. Diable! 

L. L. Mais cela n’est pas noter busi- 
ness pour le momong. 

Sec. ‘*Tack eare off—ah, non !—minds 
your on business,’’ comme disent les 
Anglais. En franeais, ‘‘ Les affaires.”’ 

L. L. Le affaire—— 

Gen. L’Affaire! Sapristi! Vous étes 
dreyfusards anglais? Ah, sacré,sacré—— 

Sec. Pardon, mon Général. Ce mon- 
sieur parle de ses affaires en Angleterre. 

Gen. Ah, vous en avez, des Affaires, 
chez vous! Des Syndicats, hein? 

Sec. Pardon, mon Général, de la raison 
d’étre de cette ligue. 

L. L. Oui, oui. Le League de Libérals 
contre le Aggression et le Militarism. 
Et nous voulong, vous voulong Oh 
I can’t sayallthisinFrench. (Very loudly 
and distinctly.) What we came to say is 
this. We always love the enemy, but, if 
you try to land in our country, we won't 
stand it. We will even resist. We will 
all take our umbrellas, and, like the 
Private Secretary, we have heard people 
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speak of in some sort of drama, we will 
“‘ give you a good:knock.”’ 
Sec. Ilsont dit ca. ‘* Secrétaire intime 
et ‘‘ frapper.’’ 
Gen. Assassins ! 


” 


(Draws his"sword). 
[Exeunt Llaams hastily. 
H. D. B. 








‘PEOPLE TO BE AVOIDED. 


LADIES walking arm-in-arm three abreast 
down Regent Street on a fine afternoon. 

The blind men armed with clubs in the 
same*locality. 

Short persons with umbrellas which 
they try to pass over the heads of pedes- 
trians six feet in height. 

Horny-handed sons of tofl who bring 
huge baskets ofj tools and bushels of 
honest filth into ’buses, tram-cars, and 
railway carriages. 

The actor-manager who is going to try 
‘“‘the most startling drama ever written ’’ 
at a suburban theatre. 

The leading lady in ‘‘ the most startling 
drama ever written.”’ 

The politician who ought to have got 
office ‘‘in the rottenest Ministry for half 
a eentury.”’ 

The government clerk who requests 
you to make your enquiry about a lost, 
perhaps dead, relative in writing. 

The lady at the post office who is giving 
the description of a ‘‘ sweet costume ”’ to 
sister employée. 

The enthusiast who wants to bet on a 
football match. 

The composer who has just written a 
violin piece (Op. XXXIX., Vol. 103) in 
the style of VAGNEROVSKI. 

The barrister who always knows the 
last ‘* good thing ’’ uttered by Mr. Jus- 
tice JAWKER. 

The ecard-player who has invented a 
new game of Patience requiring four 
packs and six hours to explain. 

The hostess who wants a complete 
company of amateurs (all finding their 
own dresses) to perform Patience, at 
Squash-Tail Manor, in fortnight’s 
time. 

The man who will talk bad French to 
German waiters at an Italian restaurant. 

The cyclist who has pedalled from 
Paris to St. Petersburgh in the fastest 
time on record. 


a 


The barmaid who gives change for a 
florin when you have presented half-a- 
crown, and then asks you ‘‘ to examine 
the till.’’ 

The personage who ealls himself a 
baronet despite the fact that his title 
is unrecorded by BURKE, DEBRETT or 
WALFORD. 

The jockey who has devised a certain 
scheme for ‘* besting the Yankees.”’ 

The Little Englander who is so drunk 
that he wants to fight everybody. 


ee 














CORRECTED. 


Lady Tourist (doing the cathedrals of Scotland). ‘‘Tuis 1s Goruic, isn’t IT, Joun?” 
Juvenile Vendor of ** Guides” (severely). ‘‘No, MEM; THIS 18 PRESBYTERIAN.” 








THE NEW EXERCISE. 

[The Daily Mail describes a system of physical 
development which consists of lying on the back, 
and taking deep breaths according to certain 
specified directions. ] 

LET those who will their bodies tire, 

And run, and bike, and row; 

Let others’ reeking frames perspire— 

A better way we know. 


Leave fools their worthless necks to risk 
At football wild and fierce, 

Or at lawn tennis jump and frisk, 
Or fence with carte and tieree. 


Ah! who would join a “ leather hunt ’’ 
While centenarians bash, 





Or, gloved and padded, bear.the brunt 
When KortTWricut's lightnings flash ; 


When he of our new exercise 

The glorious bays who ’d wear 
Need only on the carpet lie 

And breathe his hardest there ? 


Oh, glorious sport ! that needs no ground— 
No heavy ‘‘ sub’’ to pay— 

A pastime I at last have found 
That even I could play. 


| Yes, football I henceforth abjure, 
And I resolve instead 

To stay at home and there procure 
My exercise in bed. 
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VIVE L’ARBITRAGE ! 
MR. KRUGER ON THE CORSICAN QUESTION. 


[‘* Following upon the sympathy so widely shown in France for Mr. | the gift. ] 


KrvGer in his endeavour to obtain independence from Great Britain, there 
come reports to-day from Ajaccio of a growing movement on the part of 
Corsica for separation from France.”—St. James's Gazette. ] 

RADIANT gem of the Midland Sea 

(The same that was recently crossed by me), 

Isle that is noted for wax and honey 

And washed by billows that teem with tunny, 

Where the tax-bound native is free of soul, 

And walks with an independent roll ;— 


Fair land where Roman and Hun and Moor 
At various periods left their spoor ; 

Where the late NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE 
Condescended to make a start ; 

Where the locals enjoy, to my deep regret, a 
Bloody delight in the bold vendetta ;— 


Had I but heard some weeks ago 

Of the movement afoot in Ajaccio ; 

I cannot say but I might have tried, 
With a sneeze at the name, to turn aside, 
Bidding my gallant Dutchman snort 

Into your sympathetic port. 


Yet had I come and addressed your folk :— 
**Gentlemen, off with the tyrant's yoke!’ 
Liberty's language, painted red, 

Might have been misinterpreted, 

Rudely embarrassing my advance 

On to the heaving breast of France ! 


Now she has seen me and all is well, 

Such is the force of my personal spell ; 

Now I have learned from a nearer view 

The wealth of a heart that is strange but true ; 
How there is nothing she would not spend 
(Short of her blood) to oblige a friend ! 


Have I not driven in state and sat 

Wearily waving my old-world hat ? 

Have I not borne sublime orations 
Tendered by tedious deputations, 

Lyrics that smacked of the lute of Orpheus 
Till I collapsed in the arms of Morpheus ? 


The undergraduates, to a man, 

Approved of my arbitration-plan ; 

The Press, that can never be paid with thanks, 
Already has raised a hundred franes ; 

The very soil, as it seemed to me, 

Was simply reeking of Liberty ! 


But I scorned to employ my private charms, 
In a somewhat immoral appeal to arms; 
Though noble MERCIER made a speech 
Proposing to burst on Dover beach, 

I could never advise direct invasion 

Till after a course of moral suasion. 


And now, my Corsican Brothers, you 

Have heard what your rulers are ready to do; 
So up with your posters and print above 

** Vijve l’ Arbitrage !’’—'tis a phrase they love; 
And when you forward your righteous claim 
You 're perfectly free to use my name. O.S. 


A VERY CHEAP PERRUQUE.—‘‘ A ‘ bob’ wig.”’ 
wore one at the opening of Parliament. | 


[N.B. The Speaker 











————— 
TO THE POINT. 


[The wedding presents of Queen WILHELMINA will include a thimble from 
Oom Pav. The following lines are suggested as appropriate to accompany 


Your Majesty ! Iam, as you’re aware, 
A person of economy and thrift ; 
So all unkindly comment please to spare 
Upon this chaste but inexpensive gift. 
In forwarding my little wedding present 
I mean to wish you ev’rything that 's pleasant. 


The thread of my remarks I will unwind— 
Perhaps therein some good advice may lurk ; 
I’m sure that even Queens must sometimes find 
An opportunity for needlework. 
Domestic virtues loudly I extol, and 
May this promote the industry of Holland. 
My gift is emblematic, is it not ? 
(To me the past it keeps on bringing back). 
A stitch in time will often save a lot, 
If you can keep upon the proper ‘‘ tack.”’ 
The nuisance is, there ’s never any knowing 
When you may have to reap as you ’ve been 


se ” 


sewing. 
Though some folks at my efforts may have scoffed, 
Experience has pointed out to me, 
That simple and straightforward facts are oft 
The better for some rich embroidery. 
So, when you ’re at a loss for occupation, 
Just try to work on the imagination. 
Whether your work be fanciful or plain, 
Unless your skin's unusually thick, 
Without this gift ef mine, you might sustain 
Many a sharp and rather painful prick. 
(Some, in whose minds a foolish weakness lingers, 
Can get their conscience pricked just like their fingers). 





And, asia gallant husband, let me say 
A word of warning from my subtle mind 
(Thinking of dear, devoted Mrs. K., 
Who was, unfortunately, left behind) : 
Avoid all vulgar matrimonial rows, 
And never “ get the needle ’’ with your spouse. 


If you are in extremis, more or less, 
It’s well—for I have put it to the proof— 
To cultivate one quality, finesse, 
Which the uneducated will call ‘‘ spoof."’ 
In fact, as one’s anxieties grow bigger, 
One has to be a sort of thimble-rigger ! P.G. | 














LETTING LOOSE THE DoGs OF WAR !—Under the Union Jack is 
the title of the Christmas Number of the Penny Illustrated 
Paper. With it Mr. JoHn LATEY gives the public “‘ a presentation 
picture in colours ’’ of a very John Bullian character, showing 
how John Bulldog stands on a map of South Africa, keeping 
guard over a bone (South Africa would have been sufficient 
without the bone) while hungry dogs without are snarling and 
awaiting their opportunity. There’s not much meat on that 
bone apparently: but if t’other dogs think there is, why, let 
them; and, says the Bulldog, ‘* Let ’em all come! I’m ready.” 
It’s an effective number, from the military point of view, 
Field-Marshal LATEY having ordered Colonel NEWNHAM Davis to 
the front, in command of several columns. The Pas de Charge 
is sounded! Advance Copies! On to Victory! Price Sixpence’ 
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A BAYARD FROM BENGAL. 


Being some account of the Magnificent and Spanking Career of 
Chunder Bindabun Bhosh, Esq., B.A. Cambridge. 


By BABOO HURRY BUNGSHO JABBERJEE, B.A. 
Calcutta University. 


(Author of ‘‘ Jottings and Tittlings,’’ &c., &c.) 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A GRAND FINISH. 


Happy Aurora is a happy Aurora! 
Hip, Hip, Hip, Hip, Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Dr. Ram Kinoo Dutt (of Chittagong). 


On the summit of the Grand Stand might have been observed 
groups of spéctators eagerly awaiting the finish. Conspicuous 
amongst them were Princess VANOLIA (most sumptuously attired) 
and her parent, Merchant-prince JONES; and close by Duke 
and Duchess: Dickinson, following the classie contest through 
binocular glasses. 

** Poojuh will prove to be the winner! ... No, it is Milky 
Way! ... They are neck or nothing! It will be a deceased 
heat !"’ exclaimed the excited populaces. 

And ‘the beauteous VANOLIA was as if seated upon the spike 
of suspense, since Mr. BHOSH’S success was a sine qua non to 
their union. Suddenly came the glad shout: ‘The Favourite 
takes the cake with a ecanter!’’ and Duchess DICKINSON became 
pallid with anguish, for, rich as she was, she could ill-afford to 
become the loser of a cool million. 

The shout was strictly veracious, for Mr. BHosH was ruling 
the roast by half-a-head, and Poojah was correspondingly be- 
hind. ‘* Macte virtute!’’ cried Princess VANOLIA, in the silvery 
tones of a highly-bred bell, while she violently agitated her sun- 
umbrella: ‘*O my beloved BinpABUN, do not fall behind at 
eleven o'clock !”’ -- 

And, as though in answer to this appeal (which he did not 
overhear), she beheld her triumphant suitor saluting the 
empress of his soul with uplifted jockey-cap. 

Alack! it was the fatal piece of politeness; since, to avoid 
falling off, he was compelled to moderate the speed of his 
courser while performing it, and JUGGINS, either repenting his 
goodnature, or unable any longer to restrain the impetuosity 
of Povjah, was carried first past the winning-pole, Mr. BHOSH 
following on Milky Way as the bad second ! 

At this the Princess VANOLIA emitted a doleful scream; like 
Freedom, which, as some poet informs us, ‘‘ squeaked when 
KOCKIUSKO (a Japanese gentleman) fell,’’ and suspended her 
animation for several minutes, while the Duchess “ grinned a 
horrible ghastly smile,’’ as described by Poet MILTON in 
Paradise Lost, at Mr. BHOSH’s shocking defeat and her own 
gain of a million, though all true sportsmen present deeply 
sympathised with our hero that he should be thus wrecked in 
sight of port on account of an ordinary act of courtesy to, a 
female ! 

But Mr. BHOsH preserved his withers as unwrung as though 
he possessed the hide of a rhinoceros. ‘* Honble Sir,’’ said he, 
addressing the Judge, ‘‘I humbly beg permission to claim this 
Derby race and lodge an objection against my antagonist.”’ 

**On what grounds ?’’ was the naturally astonished rejoinder. 

**On the grounds,”’ deliberately replied CHUNDER BINDABUN, 
**that he surreptitiously did pull his horse’s head.’’ 

JUGGINS was too dumbfoundered to reply to the accusation, 
and several spectators came forward to testify that they had 
personally witnessed him curbing his steed, and—it being con- 
trary to the lex non scripta of turf etiquette to pull at a horse’s 
head when he is winning—JUGGINS was very ignominiously 
plucked by the Jockey’s Club. . 








——— 





The Duchess made the desperate attempt to argue that, if 
JUGGINS was a pot, Mr. BHOSH was a kettle of equally dark com- 
plexion, since he also had reined up before attaining the goal— 
but CHUNDER BINDABUN was able easily to show that he had 
done so, not with any intention to forfeit his stakes, but merely 
to salute his betrothed, whereas JuccINs had pulled to prevent 
his horse from achieving the conquest. 

So, to Mr. BHosn’s inexpressible delight, the Derby Cup, fall 
as an egg with golden sovereigns, was awarded to him, and the 
notorious hlue ribbon was pinned by the judge upon his proud 
and heaving bosom. 

But, as he was reverting, highly elated, to the side of his 
beloved amidst the acclamations of the multitude, the disreput- 
able JUGGINS had the audacity to pluck his elbow and demand 
the promised quid pro quo. 

** For what service ?’’ inquired CHUNDER BINDABUN in amaze- 
ment. 

~*““Why;-did- you not promise me the moiety of your fortune, 
honble Sir,’’ was. the reply, ‘‘if I allowed you to be the 
winner ?” 

Mr. BHOSH was of'an exceptionally mild, just disposition, but 
such a piece of cheeky chicanery as this aroused his fiercest 
indignation and rendered him cross as two sticks. ‘'O eon- 
temptible trickster! *’ he said, in terrific tones, ‘‘ my promise 
(as thou knowest well) was on condition that I was first past 
the winning-pole. Wheréas—owing to thy perfidy—I was only 
the bad second. Do not attempt to hunt with the hare and 
run with hounds. Depart to lower regions ! ’’ 

And JcGGtns slinked into obscurity with fallen chops. 

Benevolent and forbearing readers, this unassuming tale is 
near its finis. -Owing to his brilliant success at the Derby, Mr. 
BHOSH was now rolling on eash, and, as the prediction of 
the Astrologer-Royal was fulfilled, there was no longer any 
objection to his union with the Princess JONES, with whom he 
accordingly contracted hely matrimony, and now lives in great 


| Spleiitoir at Shepherd’s Bush, since all his friends earnestly 


besought him that he was not to return to India. He therefore 
naturalised himself as a full-blooded British, and further adopted 
a coat-of-arms from the family herald, with a splendidly lofty 
crest, and the motto ‘‘ Sans Peur et Sans Reproche’’ (‘* Not 
being funky myself, 1 do not reproach others with said failing ’’ 
—free translation). 

But what of the wicked Duchess? I have to record that, 
being unable to pay the welsher her bet of a million pounds, 
she was solemnly pronounced a bankruptess and incarcerated 
(by a striking instance of the tit-for-tat of Fate) in the identical 
Old Bailey cell to which she had consigned CHUNDER BINDABUN ! 

And in her ease the gaoler’s fair daughter, Miss CAROLINE, 
did not exhibit the same softheartedness. Mr. BHOsH and his 
Princess-bride, being both of highly magnanimous idiosyncrasies, 
for some time visited their relentless foe in her captivity, 
earrying her fruit and flowers and sweets of inexpensive 
qualities, but were received in sucha cold, standoffish style that 
they soon discontinued such thankless civilities. 

As for Milky Way, she is still hale and flourishing, though she 
has never since displayed the phenomenal speed of her first 
(and probably her last) Derby race. She may often be seen in 
the vicinity of Shepherd’s Bush, harnessed to a small basket- 
chaise, in which are Mr. and Mrs. BHOSH and some of their 
blooming progenies. 

Here, with the Public’s kind permission, we will leave them, 
and although this trivial and unpretentious romance can claim 
no merit except its undeviating fidelity to nature, I still venture 
to think that, for sheer excitement and brilliancy of composition 
&c., it will be found, by all candid judges, to compare rather 
favourably with more showy and meretricious fictions by over- 
rated English novelists. 

FINALE. 
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THE CURSE. 


(A Seasonabdle Melodrama for Journalists.) 


For many weeks past he had buried 
himself in his study for hours at a 
time. When he emerged it was with 
face blanched, with cheeks hollow, and 
with weary, dark-rimmed eyes. His quick | 
yet furtive steps, his nervous horror Sl 
someone came to the front door, bespoke 
the attitude of a man haunted by some 
dread secret. Sometimes he hurried along 
the streets—rare though these excur- 
sions were—his lips would frame words, 
though no sound came forth. Literary 
men of his acquaintance, nodded sympa- 
thetically, and he was referred to as 
‘* Poor PENMAN.”’ 

But his anxious young wife—ah! there 
lay the tragedy—knew nothing of the 
why and wherefore of PENMAN’S altered 
looks. ‘‘ Would he keep his nasty bother 
from his little wifey,’’ she said, with a 
touching simplicity of diction that cynics 
would have termed imbecile. ‘‘ Tush, 
child !’’ he would say, stroking her glossy 
hair. ‘‘Let me bear it by myself. Why 
should I streak your sunshine with | 
shadow?’’ This was prettily put, but | 
then it might be expected from a man 
who had edited a volume of Bacon! She 
drew herself proudly up to her full stature 
(5 feet 4 inches), for she knew intuitively 
that when a man gets to the * Tush!”’ 
stage something tragic is about to happen. 
‘* LIONEL,’’ she said, ‘‘I have a right to 
know. What are you doing which has 
ahanged you from a bright, happy-hearted 
literary man, to a melancholy, dazed, 
lifeless creature?’’ ‘‘ Cynthia,’’ he said, 
*‘you shall know. I am—have been—for 
the last few weeks a reviewer of Christmas 
books!’’ She stood dumbfoundered, her 
narrow butterfly intelligence could not 
grasp the awful import of that confession. 

** LIONEL,’’ she said, with sudden deter- | 
mination, ‘‘I must share this burden with | 
you. I, your wife, your partner, must 
and will take a part, and’’ (she hesitated) 
‘if they are readable, dear, a large part.’’ 

He seized her by the wrist. ‘‘ Child 
—woman!’’ he hissed, ‘‘ never use that 
word ‘readable’ to my face. In the sacred | 
name of MupIk, don’t torture me with the | 
adjectival poverty of the English lan- | 
guage. The words ‘readable,’ ‘ season- | 
able,’ are not to be breathed in this | 
house; and if you dare to say that a 
book is ‘eminently calculated to please | 
both old and young,’ I will lock you up for 
a& month in a room with a pile of books | 
‘suitable for prizes.’ So, take care— | 
beware ! ’’ 

There was a ring at the front door. | 
The man turned with an agonizing look | 
of apprehension. A servant entered. 

““A package of books for you, Sir.’’ 

Throwing up his hands with a wild 
Scream, LIONEL fled from the house. 
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Miss Sharp. ‘‘So you DON’T THINK THAT WOMEN ARE EQUaL TO MEN?” 
WHY, WOMAN WAS AN AFTERTHOUGHT.” 
Miss Sharp. “‘ EXacTLY. AND ARE NOT SECOND THOUGHTS BEST?” 








But if we at his follies laugh, 

And rank him lower than a calf, 

Perhaps he ’11 learn to live on chaff, 
And flesh and blood forsake. 


A VEGETARIAN HYMN. 


THE noble horse enjoys his oats, 
The donkey, though plebeian, gloats 
On such a food divine, and votes 

It food for all the gods. 


Ignoble man enjoys them not 

Unless he be a canny Scot 

(As Dr. JOHNSON says), and what, 
You ’ll ask me, is the odds ? 


Why this, that man is last and least, 

Below the level of the beast ; 

The horse or ass would scorn to feast 
On mutton-chops or steak. 


F. E. 


INCIDENTAL LINES. 

[Mr. KrvuGer was received with acclamation 

by the crowd, but there was no incident.—Daily 
, Paper. | 
WHAT? Not an incident? Wondrous to 
tell! 

No one did anything, nothing befell ? 
Naught to adorn with an eloquence fine ? 
Nothing to marry the pence to the line ? 


| Guileless reporter! tho’ heaven should 
fall, 

This is a miracle greater than all : 

| ‘Mid incidents cooked and incidents raw, 
| A journalist patriot holding bis jaw ! 








WHAT is the great similarity between a 
horse and a miser? A horse dotes on oats 
and a miser dotes on notes. 
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LORD ROSEBERY’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 

{En fait, il est facile, 4 quatre-vingt-cing ans de distance, d’afficher les 
sentiments gén¢reux dont fait montre Lord Rosenery. L/’orage est loin. 
Mais jamais il ne nous fera croire que, chef du gouvernement de son pays en 
1815, il aurait agi autrement que Castlereagh.” —Le Matin.) 

The Shade of Sir Hudson Lowe speaks :— 
‘‘Here in the green Elysian fields, by the babble of Lethe’s 
brook, 
With many a slope that fronts the sun and many a shaded nook, 
I stretch my length on the asphodel and read Lord ROSsEBERY’S 
book. 


Over my head in the oak tree boughs that the sunshine filters 
through 

The green leaves dance in the summer breeze and laugh in the 
cloudless blue ; 

They dance as I read Lord ROsEBERY'S book ; they laugh—and 
I laugh too! 


For I read of the island compassed round by the far Atlantic 
main, 

Where BONAPARTE was my prisoner, the island of St. Héléne, 

Where the Corsican Ogre paced his cage and beat on its bars 
in vain! 

Once they had shut him in Elba’s Isle, in the azure inland sea, 

But ’twas easy to break his prison there ; he fled to France and 
was free ; 


So at last they gave him to me to guard, and he could not | 


escape from me! 

He claimed to rank as an emperor yet; I brushed the claim 
aside ; 

I bent the tyrant’s neck to the yoke, | humbled the upstart's 
pride, 

And he fretted against my steadfast will till his courage failed 
and he died! 


Here in the green Elysian fields, by the babble of Lethe’s 
brook, 

I read the comments Lord ROSEBERY makes in his recently 

* published book 


On the claims of General BONAPARTE and the attitude I took. 


It seems he’s shocked at the things I did, and he sheds a 
pitying tear 

At the Corsican’s terrible times with me—and, indeed, his 
whole career. 

Well, England must judge between Hupson LoWE and this 
dillettante peer ! 


But if this is the stuffiof which England makes Prime Ministers 
to-day, 

When a new Napoleon rises up there ’I1 be the deuce to pay ; 

And before it’s over I rather think she'll sigh for Castle- 
reagh ! Str. J. H. 








SHALL WE SLAY OUR BROTHER HOOLIGAN ? 

Deak MR. PuNCH,—In these days of insensate violence, when 
we see our once dear England mad with the lurid lust of gold- 
mines, her policy dictated—through a venal Ministry—by a 
sordid syndicate of foreign millionaires, her brain reeling with 
the fumes of a spurious Imperialism, it is, I fear, of little 
use to plead the cause of any down-trodden community, how- 
ever near they may dwell to our own doors! We have seen 
with a scorching sense of shame our brutal and barbarous 
soldiery, led by a general whom once we esteemed—the 
abandoned ROBERTS, who so notoriously combines the virtues 
of a Bonaparte, with the amenities of an Alva, committing 
the wildest, most shameless and unbridled acts of gallantry 
and self-defence month after month, and carrying fire and 
crime and ambulance into the peaceful country of a neble and 





inoffensive nation—a nation whose only desire is to take their 
own lives, and other peoples, in their own way, devoting 
themselves in solitude to the perfection of a natural aptitude 
for military operations, and to the innocent pastime of colleet- 
ing and wearing British uniforms and accoutrements, gathered 
tearfully on the rocky slopes of their own dear mountains! 
(Oh! how one yearns to help them in their distress! ) 

We have seen these poor peasants gathered up ignominiously 
on the field of battle, lifted with an almost insolent tenderness 
that fairly makes the blood boil of those of us who are not 
blinded by the mad Jingo spirit of the time, haled off with 
heart-breaking promptitude to a British hospital. There, possi- 
}bly, no word of their own language will be heard, and where 
| every order given in the hated English tongue must be an 
unspeakable pain to them. They have to submit—it may be 
for weeks—to the unremitting and almost maddening kind- 
ness and courtesy of the British doctors and nurses, who insult 
them with anesthetics and curative medicines, day and night, 
until they reluctantly recover. And this, Mr. Punch, at the 
elose of the ‘so-called nineteenth century’’! It makes one 
shudder at the sight of the Union Jack—that searing symbol of 
brutal aggression and despotic tyranny! Let Canada and 
Australia tell their gruesome tale of grinding oppression, of | 
| massacre and of strangled nationality! At the sound of * God | 
save the Queen ’’ one can only sit down and shriek ! 

But to my subject. (It is so hard, so very hard to control one’s | 
feelings in face of this degradation of one’s country in the eyes 
of a liberty-loving and a generous Europe!) Those I would 
| plead for here are the young and vigorous dwellers in certain 
of our poorer metropolitan districts, who have been labelled by 
a prejudiced and venal press ‘* The Hooligans.’’ The wickedly 
suggestive and degrading nature of this title will leap to the 
eyes of those who, unlike myself, understand its meaning! I 
would make appeal, Sir, before it is perhaps too late for a fair 
and generous settlement of this ** Hooligan ’’ question, which 
| is distracting the quiet neighbourhoods in which, from no 
| choice of their own be it remembered, these high-spirited and 
energetic fellow-countrymen of ours are compelled to eke out a 
difficult existence. The one all-important consideration to be 
borne in mind is that ‘* We have got to live with them!” The 
knowledge of this fact must plead in trumpet-tones for con- 
ciliation and restraint in the treatment of the question. They 
| speak our own language it is true (after a fashion) ; but, oh! let 
me beg of those in whose hands the settlement will lie not to let 
this painful fact work to their, detriment in the minds of any! 
At worst it is surely but the outeome of a geographical accident 
of a depraved natural instinet, or it has been picked up, 
it may be, in those impressionable years when they were 
driven like sheep by ruthless ** inspectors ’’ to such poor Board 
|Schools as we could afford to provide for them! This we can 
truthfully say, that they have since done their very hest to 
modify the language there forced upon them, and have adapted 
it to their peculiar needs in a way which affords fresh proof 
of their ingenuity and resourcefulness. Their methods may be 
rough and unconventional even to the verge of impoliteness, 
but we must always remember that they have lived under the 
torturing rule of a stolid and intrusive police; dragged for the 














lightest offence against either sex, however unprovoked, 
before a callous and unemotional magistrate whom tears 


do not affect, and who is constitutionally incapable of 4 
hysterical and kindly act. For the most trivial outrages, or for 
manslaughter of a type so frequent and common as to be almost 
negligible, they have been doomed to the blinding agony of a 
| white-washed cell, separated often from their comrades bya 
| cruel partition, and handed over, I am credibly informed, on 
several occasions, to disfigurement and ignominy at the hands 
|of a hairdresser! 

Surely I need not appeal at greater length for a just, 4 
generous, and a far-sceing settlement of this distracting ques- 
tion. It is, as I have stated, no fault of theirs that they live in 
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Purchaser (welter weight). ‘‘ YES, SHE'S ALL RIG 


HT. Dogsn’T CARRY MUSH FLESH THOUGH.” 
Dealer. ‘‘OH, BUT SHE WILL, WHEN YOU MOUNT HER, SIR.” 








these poor and over-crowded districts; they are quite willing, 
I am assured by dear friends who have spent their lives among 
them, to move at short notice (and on receipt of compensation 
given with no niggard hand) to Grosvenor Square, Upper 
Brook Street, Park Lane, or any such locality which it may be 
thought desirable on grounds of health and policy to place at 
their disposal. 

As the friend of all, you, Mr. Punch will, I feel sure, be the 
first to desire that this hardy and reliant race, living from 
choice a healthy open-air life, shall not be strangled out of 
existence at the call of a dastardly and misguided civilisation! | 

Yours under great emotion, PREHISTORICUS. | 

P.S.—I have unfortunately run out of smelling salts, or 1| 
would have referred to the hideous advocacy of the use of the 
“‘eat’’! My poor England! 








AN EXCURSION. 
In sapphics. 
GROUPED on the platform, full of expectation, 
Armed with the guide-book, ready for the journey, 
How you recall an older generation 
Eager for tourney ! 


Tourist apparel shines in every button, 
No living man, I swear it, could mistake you, 
Sturdily British—many ‘‘ cuts of mutton ”’ 
Shape you and make you. 


Here then you stand, the eynosure of gazes 
(Maybe of cooks), you happier crusaders 

Than others who beat Saladin to blazes, 

Holy invaders. 





Social contempt may cut you like a razor, 
Envy and malice have you for their target, 
Whether you ’re bound for Paris, or the Nase, or 
Merely for Margate. 


What of all this? Shall criticising turn you 
From your inception ? Perish such a notion! 
Though the boat, as but boats are able, churn you, 
Feeling its motion. 


Statues and pictures, palaces and beauty 
Make delay, therefore, shun them in aversion, 
Multum in parvo clearly is your duty 
On your excursion. 


Yours to come back, all travel stained and weary, 
Knowing each place through which you have been 
rushing 
(Or so supposing) when you meet the dreary 
Steamer at Flushing, 


Go—not for me to criticise your action, 
Rather compelling awe and admiration— 
Dread word Excursion! what an odd attraction 
Hast for our nation ! 








Wuat is Christmas without crackers? And what are crackers 
without Christmas? ask Messrs. SPARAGNAPANE. . Beautifully 
brilliant designs! Then the contents—well, the real ‘‘ contents”’ 
will be those who receive some of these as Christmas Gifts. 





OPERATIC SONG FROM ‘‘ LUCIA Dt LAMMERMOOR’’ (arranged 
to suit the voice of ex-President Kruger).—‘‘ All is lost now!’’ 
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‘*WeLt, EvA, AND 80 YOU'RE EIGHT YEARS OLD TO-DAY. Now, I WONDER IF YOU KNOW HOW OLD / Am?” 
’ 
I NEVER CAN REMEMBER WHETHER YOU ARE TWENTY-EIGHT OR EIGHTY-TWO !” 


‘'LET ME SEE, AUNTIE. 
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WANTED—A WORD. 
[The Daily Telegraph of Dec. 6, asks:—‘* What 


is the proper designation for ladies who work their 


own motor-cars ? *’ and continues—*‘ A lady motorist 
apply it to women who 
use these cars as means of conveyance. An en- 
gineeriste is cumbersome and not sufficiently digni- 
fied. A motoress might do as feminine for a 
mechanic.’’] 


will not do, because we 


WHAT may we call you, venturous maid, 
Who your own motor ply, 

And, scorning Man's superfluous aid, 
Down Piccadilly fly ? 


Shall we adopt the slang of France, 
And name you belle chauffeuse ? 
Or would you like, by any chance, 

The title teuf-teufeuse ? 


Gazeuse of *‘ siphon”’ has the force, 
And would not suit you well ; 

Nor pétroleuse, for that of course 
Suggests LOUISE MICHEL. 

And “ scorcheress ’’ with *‘ sorceress ”’ 
Would doubtless be confused ; 

Motiste looks like modiste (of dress) 
By Fashion-papers used. 


The *‘ carwoman’’ I thought to pen 
With ** charwoman ’’ would rank ; 

There ’s only automotrienne 

Left to fill up the blank! 








WHAT IS THE CAPITAL OF 
WALES ? 


DEAR Mr. Puncu,—I venture to address 
you on a subject which probably may be 
of some interest to very many of your 
readers. Let me at once state that I am 
an ardent Home Ruler with respect to all 
divisions of the United Kingdom. Dear 


|to my heart would be the establishment 
lof separate parliaments at Dublin and 


Edinburgh, and the conservancy of St. 
Stephen’s, Westminster, for purely English 
legislators, Naturally, my scheme includes 
Wales, the Isle of Wight, and the Scilly 
Isles ; the Islands of the Channel and of 
Man are already provided for. As to the 
Hebrides, Shetlands, Orkneys, Skye and 
other outlying districts of North Britain, 
I am assured that they are quite capable 
of taking care not only of themselves, but 
also of their representatives in any law- 
giving assembly. My present difficulty 
affects Cambria alone. 

Speaking at a political meeting yester- 
day with some confidence on the virtues 
of Home Rule as applied to the integral 
portions of the Empire, and chancing to 
mention ‘ gallant little Wales ”’ asa fitting 
recipient of the blessings of a_ local 
parliament, I was met with the unseemly 








interruption, ‘‘What is the capital of 
Wales?’’ The question appeared to 
tickle the curiosity of my auditors, for, on 
explaining that my historic-geographical 
knowledge did not extend to such minute 
research, they at once passed a resolution 
(amid considerable uprear) that until I 
had satisfied them on this point I should 
no longer be heard. Since then, Sir, I 
have consulted every published book of 
reference without success. The abiding 
place of the future parliament-house of 
Wales may be Carnarvon, Bangor, Cardiff, 
or Llandudno, but at present the right of 


supremacy seems wrapped in mists 
equalled only by those which circle 
around Snowdon. Will any competent 


authority supply the information ? 
Your obedient servant, 
AN ENGLISH DRUID. 








‘* THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE Co. v. GULLI- 
VER.’’—Attractive name the defendant's. 
Pendente lite we mustn’t say anything, 
which is all the easier seeing that our 
knowledge of the case is nil. But whata 
splendid invention would the telephone 
have been for Lemuel Gulliver or Baron 
Munchausen! And we’ve become quite 
accustomed to it! 
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: ONE TO THE GOOD. 


JOHN BULL. ‘“‘ BACK FROM AFRICA ?”’ 
COLONEL SIR JAMES WILLCOCKS, ‘* YES, SIR—ASHANTI.’’ 
JOHN BuLL. ‘‘ AH, TO BE SURE! THE WAR THAT REALLY IS OVER! BRAVO!”’ 
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Motor Fiend, ‘‘ Way DON’T YOU GET OUT OF THE WAY?” 
Victin. ‘“‘Wuat! ARE YOU COMING BACK ?” 











| . * sae . 
a > th — iia |of an inquisitive and irreverent world. One, however, may 
CONVEREAS nati ee: FOR YOUNG RIDERS. |be published, it being understood that the recipient of the 
NTRODUCTION. 


letter has not asked for or obtained the permission of the 
1 AM that he who formerly in these pages wrote of shooters | writer for its publication. Such a course, while savouring of 
and their conversation, describing artlessly their talk, instruct- | self-advertisement, might also act as a check on the free expres- 
ing them how to shine, not so much in sport as in language,|sion of those feelings of admiration and esteem which, 
and warning them against the pitfalls that nature and cireum- | generously set forth by his readers, are to an author his 
stance have set in their way. It has been noticed how greatly | highest privilege and reward. 
the art of conservation has been chastened and improved| ‘J havea father,’’ writes one who signs himself ‘a twenty- 
amongst those who handle a gun and attempt the life of the | four-year-old,’ ‘‘ whose custom it was, ever since I could 
grouse, the partridge and the pheasant (not to mention the hare | remember, to entertaina shooting-party to lunch with the story 
and the rabbit) since those hints first saw the light. Men who) of how he once shot a rabbit, a hare, a woodecock, and a weasel 
before chattered unceasingly of their record bags, their leather | with one shot. Asa child I was brought up to reverence this 
gaiters, their cartridges, their cartridge-bags, their boots, | tale; in early boyhood it formed a subject for contemplation 
their lunches or their guns now preserve an immaculate|and envy. As I grew to manhood, however, it seemed in some 
moderation in talk that makes them the admiration‘of the | unaccountable fashion to lose its charm and its convincing 
country-side. On the other hand diffident youths, hitherto) quality. First, I caught myself suspecting the rabbit or the 
dumb and listless, have sparkled into a sustained brilliancy:| hare. At the next shooting-party the woodcock came to be 
they have known what they ought to speak of and how each} under a cloud. On a third occasion the weasel presented 
subject ought to be treated, their remarks have been pat/|itself as a stumbling-block. I felt that this could not goon 
to the moment, never jerkily cut short and never unduly|much longer. My father, to be sure, was still telling 
protracted, and the consequence has been that their friends and | the story, and his friends were still credulously applauding 
relations, ignorant of the source from which they drew their|it. But the trusting faith which once had compelled me 
inspiration, have admired their tact and marvelled at their|to receive a parent’s lightest word as gospel was being 
wisdom. The youths themselves, of course, have known, and| shattered in my heart. My father seemed to feel that 
being in the main generous fellows, unspoiled by a prolonged| this was the case, for I well remember how he once 
indulgence in shooting fictions and uncontaminated by the | stopped short in the middle of his story and appealed to me 
wicked influence of confirmed sporting liars—a hardy and! with a gesture of infinite pathos to confirm some trifling detail 
prolific race—they have given the credit of their own improve-|as to the relative positions in which he had discovered the 
ment where it was justly due—namely, to the author of a hand-| mangled remains of his victims. I backed him up, of course, 
book which, in the language of a not too flattering review, was| with more than ordinary heartiness, but I think we both 
“destined to become the vade mecum of every intelligent lover | realised from that moment that something would have to be 
of the gun. done if we were to maintain those relations of friendly confi- 
Many have been the tributes received by the exultant author} dence which had hitherto marked our intercourse. It was 
from young and old. Some of these are, if the word may be| shortly after this time that your book fell into my hands at a 
permitted, of too sacred a character to be exposed to the gaze|country house. I am not ashamed to say that I read it at a 
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sitting, concealed it in my dressing-bag and took it home with | 


—— 


Mr. CONRAD writes, turning 





’ 


‘“* We are concerned with Jim, 


me when I left. That evening I left it on my father’s writing-| aside with obvious effort from temptation to expand on what 
table. On the following morning we were both due at ajhe calls ‘‘the interesting subject of the marital relations of 


neighbouring shoot. My father’s manner, I remember, was 
even more affectionate than usual, but through it all there seemed 
to run an undercurrent of resolution which I hardly dared to 
explain to myself. The sport was good; one of the party did 
actually kill two driven birds at once. At lunch he mentioned 
his feat. I saw my father struggling with his emotion ; he gave 


me a look full of meaning, gulped down a sigh and remained | 


silent. From that day to this he has never told his story, and 
he and I are once more able to face the world together. I have 
no hesitation in attributing this result to your book, and I 
desire now to offer you my heartfelt thanks.’’ 

This, as I have said, is only one example out of many. Such, 
and so great, having been the effect of a former treatise upon 
men who shoot, it is now proposed to confer a similar and 
equally inestimable benefit upon men who ride. Let them be 
prepared for the treatise of which next week will see the 
beginning. 











OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Tue Ameer of Afghanistan is also among the autobiographers. 
Mr. Joun Murray had the rare good fortune to secure the 
right of publishing the Life of Abdur Rahman. It is presented 
in two handsome volumes, with portrait, maps, and illustra- 
tions. Not since the Arabian Nights were first given to the 
world (what were the name and address of the Bagdad pub- 
lisher?) has there been anything so uncommon in the book 
way as this latest comer to the circulating libraries. The 
first eleven chapters are written by the Ameer himself, and 
my Baronite finds them far the most interesting. There is a 
delightful straightforwardness and simplicity about the narra- 
tive. The Ameer prattles along, revealing glimpses of himself 
in the varied circumstances of a strange life: This great 
soldier-sovereign, an object of sedulous court by two of the 
great European powers, has known the pangs of a prisoner in 
fetters. He has worked as a cook, as an engineer, as a black- 
smith, and asa gardener. He has longed for a piece of bread, 
and has lived to have at his command the wealth of storied 
Afghanistan. The Ameer’s unadorned style may be briefly 
illustrated by a single sentence, relating to Mr. GEORGE 
CURZON’S interview with him when the present Viceroy of 
India rode through the Khyber Pass and entered amazed Cabul. 
‘“*In a humorous conversation,’’ he writes, ‘* Mr. CURZON 
began his remarks by a joke, and ended them with a most 
important political question as to who would be my successor.”’ 
Thus did that shrewd young man jest his way into the recesses 
of the Ameer’s mind. 

Messrs. CASSELL have brought out Mr. HALgs’ War 
Letters to the Daily News wnder the title Campaign 
Pictures of the War in South Africa. Amid a mass of cor- 
respondence of varied merit, these letters from the seat of war 
immediately made their mark, vindicating the old renown of 
the Daily News war correspondence. This was chiefly estab- 
lished by ARCHIBALD ForBES, to whose vivid style, conveying 
the scent and sound of the battlefield, my Baronite finds strong 
resemblance in this new comer. Mr. HALES dedicates his book 
to Sir JOHN ROBINSON, that STANLEY of newspaper managers, 
who is always going out into the Central Africa of journalism, 
and discovering new LIVINGSTONES. 





|seamen.’’ This is evidently due to a twinge of conscience 
| upon observing that he has already got to page 166 of his 6s, 
|novel, and is hardly ‘‘any forrarder’’ with the story of 


Lord Jim (BLACKWOOD). My Baronite has not for a long time 
met with a writer who suffers so lamentably from embarrass- 
ment of riches. There are sufficient characters in this book, 
strikingly conceived, vividly described, to form a lifetime 
stock-in-trade for an ordinary novelist. When Mr. Conrap is 
getting along pretty well with his account of Lord Jim, some 
stray character crosses the pathway of his mind and absorbs 
his attention. Occasionally this has embarrassing consequences, 
There is, for example, a Captain Brierley, who sits on the Court 
appointed to inquire into the circumstances attending the aban- 
donment of the pilgrim-laded ship Patna, of which Jim was 
mate. As soon as the Court is instituted, and the artless 
reader is expecting to hear the evidence, Mr. CONRAD sheers 
off into an account, nearly a chapter long, of how Captain 
Brierley committed suicide. It is supplemented by excellent 
studies of his chief mate and his successor in the Captain- 
ship. In the next chapter we have Captain Brierley, who we 
thought was food for fishes, seated in Court as if nothing had 
happened. These excesses of exuberant genius, whilst be- 
wildering, do not detract from the fascination of the book. Its 
pictures of the sea in times of storm are magnificent. The 
record of rough life in far Eastern seaports breaks new ground. 
The episodical interludes, standing apart, are gems of graphic 
writing. Only, if Mr. CONRAD had put them in one book, and 
told the story of Jim in another, it would have been a more 
conyenient arrangement. 

Tennyson, his Art and Relation with Modern Life, by StoPFoRD 
BROOKE, in two volumes. This is a delightful re-issue by 
IsBISTER & Co., in their daintily-bound and legitimately pocket- 
able series. A set of these, or (the generous can substitute 
“‘and’’ for ‘‘or’’) of The Temple Classics would be a perfect 
present for anyone at Christmastide. 

And while on the subject of ‘*‘ presents,’’ let not the Baron 
omit from his catalogue a splendid book of hand-coloured 
illustrations by Mr. A. CHANTREY CORBOULD, brought out by 
BRADBURY, AGNEW & Co., humorously representing a hunting 
alphabet. There is genuine ‘‘ go’’ about these pictures: but 
the peculiar charm of their arrangement is, that, between 
every two coloured pictures, there is placed a quiet uncoloured 
and reposeful sketch which gives a rest to the eye and adds 
special artistic distinction to this spirited collection. No 
equipment of drawing-room table complete at Christmas time 
without this book. 

Proverbs Improved. We know that there are some good people 
never weary of ‘‘ improving the ocecasion,’’ but how to improve 
a proverb? Stay—there are dress improvers, why not Proverb 
improvers ? At all events, Mr. FREDERICK CHAPMAN (‘‘ Chap- 
man ’’—appropriate for such a work) has improved proverbs 
in verse, assisted with pictures by GRACE MAy. 

The Little Boy Book, by HELEN HAY, with pictures by FRANK 
VERBEEK, speaks for itself as to who should own it. But the 
little girl will be equally amused by the funny pictures and 
verses, that is, if the little boy will kindly let her see them. 
Both these books are to be found in stores of JOHN LANE of the 
Bodly Head. 

Anyone needing a stimulant, in the shape of a novel of crime 
and detection, might do a great deal worse than read the Brand 
of the Broad Arrow, by Major GRIFFITHS (PEARSON). Money- 
lenders, convicts, police, gambling, virtuous lover, lovely lady 
in distressing predicament, jealous husband, revolvers and 
robberies, here they are, all-a-blowing, all-a-going strong as 
they, make em! Never was such a criminal for escaping 
detection as is the Major’s first scoundrel. Enough to say s0 
much, and leave the rest to the reader. THE BARON DE B.-W. 
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THE CONSTANT LOVER. 

© Mary, I remember yet 
The blissful moment when we met, 
Each trundled in a bassinette, 

By nursemaids each attended ; 
You came, you saw, you conquered. I 
Your slave remained till, passing by, 
The laughing MADGE I chanced to spy, 

And then your reign was ended. 


The laughing MADGE I did adore 
For full six months, then fell before 
The eyes of sad ANITA. 
She was my senior by a score 
Of maiden years, or haply more, 
But what of that? So sweet a 
Divinity ne’er blessed the ways 
Of mortal men. I loved to gaze 
Upon her eyes and sing her praise, 
Until I chanced tg meet a 
Still fairer star, 
More radiant far, 
I mean my MAR- 
GUFRITA. 


The golden ringlets that she shook 

Seemed meant for soft caresses : 
I worshipped them, until I took 

A turn for ebon tresses. 
Then raven KATE was my delight, 
Who walks in beauty like the night : 
She ruled me till I caught a sight 

Of auburn ANGELINA, 
For whom my passion still increased— 
| loved her for a month at least, 

In short, until 


I met with WIL- 
HELMINA. 





Most rare, most inexpressive She, 

Of endless fascinations ! 
I worshipped that Divinity 

From Smalls to Moderations 
I worshipped her with ardour true 

Till hazel-eyed SUSANAH 
Deposed her from my bosom, who 
Suecumbed to MARY number two, 

Who yielded place to HANNAH ; 
And ere I left the ancient U- 
niversity, my flames inclu- 
ded MARY (three) and JANE and Ju- 

LIANA. 

Thus JuANITA, O my Queen ! 

You will from this discover 
That I from infaney have been 

An ever constant lover. {through 
Search where you will the wide world 

You ’ll very rarely meet a 
More loving swain. Then hear me! 
I swear by yonder heaven blue, 
That whatsoever storms may brew, 
My darling, I will still be true 

To you, 
My Ju- 
ANITA! 


Do! 


CES 
He &.94 


7” M SO SORRY! 


I DO HOPE IT DIDN’T HURT YoU! 
COULD ONLY HAVE DONE IT IN THE MEREST PLAY, YOU KNOW.” 





SO CONSOLING. 


Lady (whose mare has just kicked a member of the hunt, who was following too closely). ‘* Ou, 


SHE’s SUCH A GENTLE THING, AND 








TIME was my Juliet was kind ; 
Time was she would discover 

Fresh charms in Romeo, still blind 
To all beside her lover. 


For me the sunny flashés 
Of radiant light would kindle bright 
Beneath her silky lashes. 


But since thy coming, she no more 
Hath any thought of me, Sir, 
She lavishes instead her store 





Of fickle love on thee, Sir, 


For me would beat that bosom sweet, 


THE RIVALS. 


To thee her breast is fondly pressed, 
*Tis thou she kisses only, 

Whilst I apart devour my heart, 
Neglected, silent, lonely. 


Well mayst thou laugh, triumphant foe, 
For on the throne thou’rt seated 
Where I once sat. Well mayst thou crow, 
Thy rival is defeated. 
Before my eyes her arts she plies— 
Was ever shame so arrant ?— 
Deserting me to fondle thee, 
My son and heir apparent. 
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OWNSTAIRS 
JULIUS sat 
back in his 
easy chair, 
with the 
morning 
paper un- 
read upon 

smoking a 

and deep in 

He had been 











his knee, 
cigarette, 
He was thinking about Miss SMITH. 








thought. 
thinking a good deal about Miss SMITH; so much so that he 
noted with pleasure that his thoughts no longer ran on the 


subject which he had come to Herne Bay to escape. Even the 
out-of-season air of depression had not done as much to bring 
his mind to the state in which he would have it as his meeting 
with this pretty girl, who had such strange ways. And that she 
should ever touch in conversation on what he wished to forget 
was impossible; for she had said plainly that she did not know 
who he was. Her guess that it was some disappointment in 
love which had brought him there was utterly wrong. He was 
unpleasantly conscious that he had not shown to advantage in 
talking to her ; she had taken him by surprise, and he had been 
awkward enough to take her up in the wrong light and let her 
think that he had a bad opinion of her. He meant to redeem 
himself, if he had a chance. 

At that moment WATERS knocked and entered. She handed 
hima note. ‘** From Miss SMITH,"’ she said. ‘* | was to wait for 
an answer.”’ 

The note ran as follows: 

‘Dean MR. Poynt,—I am 
HEREWOoD should meet. I am asking you both to take tea 
with me to-day at five o'clock. It would be kind of you if you 
can spare an hour. Very truly yours, JANE SMITH.”’ 

JULIUS PoyNT accepted. He would have much preferred not 
to meet HEREWOoD, but he did wish to meet JANE SMITH again, 
and see her from a new point of view in her own rooms. 

At five o’clock punctually, he entered Miss SMITH’S sitting- 
room. WATERS was arranging cups on a little table at the side ; 
a terrier barked at him tentatively, but gave it up on finding 
that Poynt liked dogs. Miss SMITH rose from her chair by the 
fire, and welcomed him. She looked very young to be a hostess, 
and she seemed grave. The room was full of flowers; POYNT 


anxious that you and Mr. 
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had notice 1 the boxes of the Mentone florist in the hall that 
morning. He also noticed that the cottage piano, by the 
maker whose name is seen only in lodging-houses, had given 
place to a short grand by a maker who does not require my 
advertisement. He recalled that Miss SMITH had told him that 
the loss of a Tam o’ Shanter, price eightcenpence in the shops, 
would be a scrious matter to her. 

**T hope Mr. HEREWOOD won't come down for half an hour,” 
he was saying. ‘‘I want all that time for apologies. 1 have 
never more wanted to behave nicely, and I have been rude. 
I should have been delighted to appear sympathetic and quick 
to understand, and I have been stupid. No, stupidity is not 
half as bad as the mean acuteness that | was vulgar enough to 
show the other afternoon. To think that I stood there with 
my mouth shut and let you justify yourself, which was as 
much as to say that you required justification! I don't deserve 
any tea, nor cake, nor anything.”’ 

** Not justification,’’ she said meditatively. 
nation if you like." 

‘* But neither did you need explanation. 
is enough—gloriously enough.” 

Considering that this was only the second time that he had 
met Miss SMITH, and that WATERS was arranging cups in the 
room at the time, | consider that he spoke extravagantly. 1} 
hope Miss SMITH thought so too; I am sure WATERS did. 

‘** You must forget all that I said about singing,’’ he went on. | 

** Why should 1?”’ 

‘* Because you have turned out Miss Brrp’s box of jingle 
and have got that. Because I swear you are a musician. 
Because you sing folk-songs, and I adore them.”’ 

Miss SMITH laughed. ‘‘I had not meant to give up singing 
altogether, but only to arrange so as not to disturb you. What 
folk-songs? How did you know? I do, of course. That is a 
volume of them on the piano desk now. Tell me.”’ 

“The charm of all folk-songs is alike, whatever their 
nationality. Seratch the civilised, and you find the barbarian 
in his primitiveness. We are all barbarian at heart, though 
we are wise enough to keep the rules and regulations of the 
civilised. In the folk-song we sing what we would love to do 
or feel, if we had not learned the indiscretion of it. Sometimes 
it is a girl who sings that her brown boy has stolen a horse; 
and she does not go on to whimper about the shame he has 
brought on his family, or the terrors of the police-court. Or 


** Call it expla- 


You are you. That 
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it is a man who has lost money and love and everything ; what 
does it matter, for his country has suffered a shameful defeat? 
Or the girl, again, has stolen out to meet her lover while her 
mother sleeps ; you can smell the pine-woods and see the full 
moon rise: the gipsy will-master her. Why, I cannot hear a 
folk-song in London without wanting to dash my silk hat on 
the ground and trample on it.”’ 

‘Well,’ said Miss SMITH gravely, 
own hat, you know.”’ 

‘‘Hats,”’ he said with meaning, ‘‘ are expensive. 

“‘T think,’’ said Miss SMITH, *‘ that I hear Mr. HEREWOOD on 
the stairs. You can take the dog out, WATERS.”’ 

The step on the stairs was a heavy one, and when Mr. 
Hernewoop entered PoYNT could see that this was a big man. 
He was six-feet three, broad and erect. His hair was longer 
than it should have been, and he wore a fair beard. He had a 
searlet tie and the pattern of his tweed suit was aggressive. 
His voice was a rich deep bass. But his eye was timid, and 
he had come with a biscuit in one hand to propitiate the dog. 
He looked like a Viking, but a Viking with a conscience. He 
looked like a nervous lion. 

When he had greeted Miss SMITH and had been introduced 
to PoyNT, he settled himself massively in a comfortable chair 
and turned to PoYNT again. 

‘‘T understand,’’ said the deep voice, ‘‘ from Miss SMITH, 
that she has told you what career I follow, and why I am at 
present in retirement. That, I am sure, is equivalent to saying 
that I can rely on your discretion absolutely.”’ 

POYNT gave the assurance. 

“‘Lam greatly obliged to you,’’ said HEREWOoD. ‘‘ My pro- 
fession has been one into which I have been driven by the 
absolute colourlessness of modern life, rather than by necessity. 
Probably I give away more than I gain by it. But that makes 
no difference in the eyes of the law. If you take a purse from 
the pocket of some wealthy lady and give the contents to 
some poor woman who is in need of bread, you are still guilty 
in the eyes of the law.”’ 

**That is so, I believe,’’ said Poynt drily. 

“At this moment I am wanted for what is considered a 
serious Offence by prejudiced people. If I am captured, that is 
the end. I shall never be allowed to regain my liberty again. 
But if by remaining quietly here I can tire out the patience 
of the police, it is my intention to give up burglary altogether, 
and seek a commission in the Spanish Army. You speak 
Spanish perhaps.”’ 

**No,’’ said Poynt shortly. 

** Nor I,’’ added Miss SMITH. 

“It is a beautiful language,’’ said HeREWoop thoughtfully. 
“T have not wanted to make any weak apology for my way of 
life; but there are so many sorts of burglar, and misunder- 
standings so easily arise.’’ 

“T am sure,’’ said Miss Smiru, “if I may speak for Mr. 
PoYNT as well as myself, that we quite see that in your 
burglaries there is something of the old chivalry. It is the 
easier for us to understand, because we have both felt that 
colourlessness to which you allude. Only just now Mr. Poynt 
was saying something of the same kind. And now, Mr. HERE- 
Woop, it would be kind of you if you would give us some 
account of the exploit which has brought you here in hiding.” 

“ With pleasure,’’ said HEREWOoD, putting down his cup. 


‘so long as it is your 


9 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE door had just opened softly, but Herewoop did not 
notice it. He began in his fruity bass: 

“In the whole course of a life spent in crime—— "’ 
; Here he stopped short because ANNA, who had just entered, 
interrupted him by asking Miss SMITH if she required anything 
further, as per contract with Miss BirD. He then began again: 

“In the whole course of _ life spent incrime, I can remember 





nothing to compare with this last incident in my career. The 








marvel is that I am here to tell the story. It was a burglary 
at Fulham, and as the swag promised to be rich, and the whole 
operation was one of extreme delicacy, I undertook it single- 
handed. Had it been a simpler matter, I should have probably 
sent a couple of my men with instructions, and not troubled 
to do the rough work myself.’’ 

‘*When you send men like that, what do they get?’’ asked 
Miss SMITH. 

**Ten per cent. on the net takings is the usual thing. They 
are content with that. The house in this instance was an old- 
fashioned house, standing in the very middle of about a third 
ofan acre of garden, at a corner where two streets crossed. 
The garden was square, and surrounded by high walls. The 
two walls which formed the angle bordered by the two streets 
were patrolled perpetually from dusk till dawn by a policeman 
in the employ of MANSFORD, the owner, who lived there. The 
other two walls could not be approached without going through 
a vast number of other gardens and back yards. MANSFORD 
was a curious old fellow; he had been a great traveller, and 
had made a speciality of pearls. In fact, he had spent the 
greater part of a considerable fortune on pearls, and was said 
to have the finest black pearl in Europe. It was also said 
that his precautions against burglary were something extra- 
ordinary. I tried to get further information; I particularly 
wanted to know where the pearls were kept at night. I sent 
two of my cleverest men down for that purpose. One of them 
tried to work the servants; but they were all dead honest, and 
wouldn't talk at all. The other went about among the trades- 
people in the district, and the only piece of information that he 
could bring me back nearly made me give up the whole thing; 
he had heard that MANSFORD kept some kind of a wild beast. 
Nobody seemed to know what it was exactly, but one man had 
complained of the noise it made at night when the moon was 
bright, and had said that he would have made a row about it 
but that MANSFORD was such a good customer. However, 
nothing venture nothing have. I made out my plan of cam- 
paign. 

‘*T determined to make my approach from the street. If I 
had tried from the other side I should have had to go through, 
or over, a dozen different private premises; that would have 
meant a dozen different chances of being caught. As it was, 
I had only to fear the policeman guarding the walls next to 
the street ; and I soon found a way by which I could easily get 
over the walls, without a chance of the policeman discovering 
me. There was a row of elms in the garden against the walls. 
They had been pollarded, but not very closely, and had sprouted 
again well; they overhung the pavement. I had also noticed 
that two evenings in the week loaded hay-carts came in from 
the country, and passed down one of those streets. I had only 
to put on my equipment, and wait for the cart on one of those 
nights.”’ 

‘* What was your equipment ?’’ asked Miss SMITH. 

‘*T had a machine for safes—my own invention—in my breast- 
pocket, with a pair of wire nippers, a box of silent matches, 
and. piece of curved wire with which I could give an account 
of most locks that were ever made. In another pocket I had a 
small bottle of treacle and a sheef of brown paper. Finally, 
in my hip-pocket I had a loaded revolver, the burglar’s best 
friend.’ 

‘*No extra cartridges ?’’ asked PoyNt. 

‘*No use,’’ said HEREWOOD, with an indulgent smile. ‘‘ When 
it reaches the point that revolvers become necessary, the 
burglar never gets a chance to re-load.” 

‘*T see,’’ said PoyNT humbly. 

‘*Isn’t it horrible and nice! ’’ said Miss SMITH, 

Just then ANNA entered, made up the fire, and withdrew 
again. HEREWOOD resumed : : 

‘* Well, one night about nine I swung myself up on to the tail 
of the hay-cart unseen, climbed up the trusses, and waited till 
we approached the house. Then I got into one of the trees, 
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which I could now easily reach. The policeman was imnie- 
diately underneath me, but he noticed nothing. People will 
look in front of them, or down, or left, or right, without any 
special motive: But ninetyaine people in a hundred never 
look up, unless for some particular purpose. You may have 
remarked that. As soon as the policeman had turned the 
corner, I let myself down from the tree into the garden. I had 
no intention of beginning until the house was quiet for the 
night, but I thought I had better look round to see if I could 
get any useful information. I got a good deal ; the whole place 
was amass of traps, alarms, and spring-guns. As no one was 
about I moved round, snipping wires and taking care to keep 
on the grass, for a step on gravel makes as decided a sound as 
agun. By the time all the lights in the house had been out 
half-an-hour I was ready to start. I found a likely window, 
spread the treacle over the brown paper, put that on one pane, 
and then smashed it with my fist. Of course, as the broken 
glass stuck to the paper there was no sound. That enabled me 
to get my arm through and cut the alarm wires ; there were no 
less than three of these. I had expected it, as the window was 
not shuttered or barred. I soon slipped in through the window, 
vent to the dining-room, and started work on the safe. It was 
a poor safe, and I had it open inside five minutes; it contained 
a few pounds in gold, and nothing else. I was sorry for this, 
because it meant that the old man took the pearls up to bed 
with him at night ; and that meant that there would be trouble 
before I should be able to get away. I knew he would not let 
them go without making a fight for it; and I felt pretty sure 
he would have some. dodge up there by which he could com- 
muniecate with the police outside. However, I had started and 
I had to go on. I struck a match that would burn for two 
minutes, and crossed the hall to the front staircase. I didn't 
like the look of the first step; I bent down, and tried it gently 
with one finger. It was so arranged that if I had trodden on 
it, it would have swung round and struck a gong concealed 
beneath it. It was a nice little trick, and I was glad to see it 
because it showed me that I was on the right track for the 
pearls. I found the fifth and sixth stairs provided with a 
similar dodge; the rest were solid. After that I went very 
sarefully. At the top o° the stairs I entered a long and narrow 
passage; as I was going along this, I suddenly saw that the 
floor was up just in front of my foot. A deep pit yawned 
before me. I sprang back just in time, but in doing so I made 
a good deal of noise; I heard MANSFORD moving in his room, 
and I thought I was done for. In a moment he was out in the 
passage, in his dressing-gown and slippers, with a skull cap on, 
grinning like a monkey. He held his candle high. I had my 
revolver in my hand now, but I never shoot until I must. 
‘Say your prayers,’ the old ruffian said, ‘for you .will be 
dead in a minute. Here, LENA!’ 

**Out from another room slunk a full-grown tigress. The 
old man just pointed at me, and the brute began to slink 
towards me, rubbing against one wall of the passage. There 
was I with this pit before me, of no great breadth but terribly 
deep, and beyond that a tigress coming nearer and nearer, 
getting ready to spring, urged on by its master. The time had 
come; I was too near the pearls to go back. | fired at the brute 
—and missed. It slunk back growling, then came on again, 
and twice more I missed; the old man was waving his candle 
about to spoil my aim. But the fourth time I wounded her, ‘and 





immediately she sprang for me. As she sprang, I fired once 
more and she drepped like a stone down the pit. Mavs- 
FORD rushed baek to his room, as I guessed, to get his revolver, 
I jumped across the pit, and went after him; 1 could hear 
servants moving, and I knew the police might be expected any 
moment now, but I meant to have my pearls. I found an 
electric-light switch just inside the door, and switched the light 
on. Now I eould see better what I was doing. 


‘The old man had got his revolver pointed at me; but before 
he could do any damage I shot him in the hand, and he dropped 
it. He then rushed towards the head of the bed; that gave me 
my clue. He kept the pearls under his pillow, then. It was all 
I could do to keep him away from that bed without actually 
killing him. However, with a couple of shots I managed to hold 
him off while I thrust one hand under the pillow and drew out 


jacanvas bag. By-that time the stairs and passage were full of 


servants and police, and I knew it was hopeless to try to get 
back that way. I flung up the window, let myself down by one 
hand, and then toox my chance and dropped. I dropped right 
into the arms of a policeman standing in the street under the 
window.”’ 

Here ANNA entered with a letter for Miss SMITH as per 
contract. Miss SMITH seemed impatient at the interruption. 
“Pray, go on,’ she said. ‘* This letter is nothing of 
importance.”’ 


‘*There was a short struggle," HEREWOOD went on, ‘and 
then I managed to free myself. I had thrown him to the ground ; 
but he was up in a minute, blew his whistle, and came after 
me. There are as plucky men in that division as you will find 
anywhere in the foree. I fired twice over his head; I did not 
3ut he still 
‘ame on, and now he had two more coming up behind him. I 


want to touch him, but only to keep him back. 


had no choice; I had to drop him, and I did. I only trust that 
the wound was not serious, for he was a brave man. The rest 
of the story is soon told. I hid between two piles of wood 
blocks where the road was up, until the pursuit had gone by. 
And then, worn out, I went home to sleep. On the following 
morning I took the first train to Herne Bay.”’ 


‘* Thank you so much,”’ said Miss SMITH, with ecstatic eyes. 
‘*How wonderful it all is! And how insipid ordinary life must 
seem to you after that adventure! Tell me, what did you do 
with the pearls ?’’ 

‘* The less important specimens will be sold gradually. I have 
an agent who does that sort.of thing. The best specimens will 
go, after my death, to the British Muscum.’’ 

The little clock on the mantelpiece here gave the preliminary 
grunt which signified that in another minute it would strike the 
hour. Miss SMITH rose from her chair. 

On the last stroke of six the two men found themselves out- 
side her door. Poynt touched HEREWOOD on the shoulder, and 
HeErewoop jumped; he was certainly a nervous man. ‘Come 
and have a smoke down stairs, won't you?’ said PoYNT 
genially. 

HEREWOOD thanked him, and assented. Poynt put up his eye- 
glass, and there was a flash of triumph in it. He had his 
excitement well under control. ‘Here we are,” he said, 
opening the door of his sitting-room. 


(Continued in our next.) 
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